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{Afghans. } 


CITY OF CABOUL. 


In Nos. 666 and 671 the reader will find a notice of 
Afghanistan and its inhabitants, with a brief sketch of 
the policy which, in 1839, led the British government 
in India to send a large military force into Afghanis- 
tan. We noticed also at the same time the terrible 
military disaster which befel this expedition when 
driven from Caboul by an insurrectionary movement 
of the Afghans. The events by which this catastrophe 
has, in a military point of view, been retrieved, had 
not then taken place, and we will not enter into any 
detail about them, our object at present being to 
give some account of the City of Caboul.* Mr. 
Masson describes Caboul as situated®at the western ex- 
tremity ofa spacious plain, in an angle formed by the 
approach of two ridges of hills, the interval allowing 
space for the stream called the River of Caboul, which 
is here about thirty yards wide, to flow between them. 
The city occupies a space of about three miles in cir- 
cumference, hemmed in on three sides by mountains. 
Lines of ramparts and towers are carried up the sides 
and over the summits of the ridges, and, as Mr. Masson 
remarks, if they do not add much io the strength of 
the city, they give it a more diversified appearance. 
Caboul] contains about nine thousand houses, and from 
fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants, but at certain sea- 
sons there is a great influx of strangers, and the streets, 
which have at all times a bustling appearance, are then 
particularly animated. This city is very favourably 
situated for commerce. The trade between India and 
Turkistan, whether by the Ganges or the Indus, must 


* The name 1s variously spelled, as Cabool, Caubul, Kibal, 


&c. 
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| flow through it, from its situation at the gorge of the 
nearest and most practicable passes connecting the two 
countries. 

The most striking object in the external appear- 
ance of Caboul is the Balla Hissar, built upon a 
hill at the south-eastern extremity of the city. It 
is surrounded by a wall and a wet ditch, within 
which is comprised about a fourth part of the city. 
There are two gates, one leading to the city, and the 
other, called the Peshawur gate, to the country; and 
both are closed at night. The height of the wall rises 
or sinks with the inclination of the ground. The lower 
portion is constructed of masonry toa depth of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, and the upper portion forms a 
parapet composed of burnt brick six or seven feet 
in height, with loopholes for Jarge and small arms. 
At the south-west end of the fortification the nature of 
the ground has not permitted the extension of the 
trench, that is, the native engineers did not exert 
themselves to overcome the obstacle ; and to strengthen 
this weak point a massive tower has been erected. 
The Balla Hissar is commanded on the south-west and 
west bya hill, and on the east by several eminences, 
and is therefore incapable of resisting a scientific attack, 
but in native warfare it may be regarded as a strong 
place. The Balla Hissar (superior fortress), or citadel, 
stands on the south-westside of the city of Caboul, upon 
a high conical hill which overlooks the whole of the 
city. It is separately walled round, but the ramparts, 
gateway, and bastions are now in ruins. The summit 
of the eminence on which the Balla Hissar is raised is 
crowned by a dilapidated square turreted building, 
erected for the purpose of enabling Sirdar Sultan 
Mahomed Khan and his friends to enjoy the beauties 
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of the landscape, which includes the distant snowy 
maases of the Hindu Kosh. The Balla Hissar Pahin, 
or lower citadel, was formerly occupied only by the 
sovereign and princes of his house, their servants and 
retainers, and the household troops, It is now tenanted 
much in the same way as other parts of the city, and 
contains nearly one thousand houses, with a good 
bazaar. Different quarters, or ‘ mallas,’ are set apart 
for distinct classes of the population, and are called 
after the classes inhabiting them, as Malla Araba 
(Arab), Malla Habashi (descendants of Negroes), Malla 
Armani (Armenian), &c. The houses of Caboul are 
slightly and often badly built, of mud and unburnt 
bricks. Others, of a more substantial kind, consist of a 
frame-work of timber, with upright, transverse, and dia- 
gonal beams, and the intervals are filled up with mud 
or bricks. The roofs are flat, which is a bad arrange- 
ment where so much snow falls. After a thaw many 
of the mud houses fall down. The general external 
appearance of the houses consists of a black mud- 
wall; and the windows open into an interior court. 
Some houses, however, have little loopholes with tiny 
shutters towards the street. Mr. Atkinson, in his 
account of Afghanistan, says:—“ The middle part of 
the city is a collection of dwellings, two and three 
stories high, with almost inaccessible zigzag streets 





and blind alleys, a black offensive gutter creeping | 


down the centre of the greater part of them. 
across, with gateways, are common in all the streets, 


Walls | 


so that by closing the doors the city is divided into | 


numerous distinct quarters of defence.” The view of 
the city from the surrounding eminences is singularly 
uninteresting. Seen from the highest spot in the 
upper fort, it exhibits little more than a heap of mud 
hovels, all huddled together, with ur three places at 
all standing out from the mass, the gaily-painted 
house built by Dost Mahomed Khan, and which was 
occupied by Sir W. M‘Naughten, the envoy, when the 
British were at Caboul; the Royal Mosque, in ruins ; 
and the Harem, now falling into the same condition. 
These are situated a few hundred yards from each 
other, and near the upper Balla Hissar. There are 
no public buildings of any pretensions; and the places 
of worship, though spacious and commodious, are 
nothing more. The fourteen or fifteen caravanserais 
for the accommodation of foreign merchants’ and 
traders are very inferior to the same class of build- 
ings in Persia. The view of the city from a moun- 
tain on the westward which overshadows it is com- 
pared by Mr. Atkinson to looking down upon a stag- 
nant pond inclosed by hills, the flat roofs of the houses 
resembling pieces of square plank thickly spread upon 
the surface. 

The bazaars, the most interesting features of a cit 
of the East, redeem Caboul from the meanness which 
would otherwise characterize it. They principally 
extend in straight lines, the Shor Bazaar being rather 
more than three-quarters of a mile in length, or as 
long as from Temple-Bar to Charing-Cross. Running 
irregularly parallel to it is the Bazar Derwiizi Lahori, 
the western portion of which is occupied by the Chahur 
Chatta, or four covered arcades. These arcades, of 
equal dimensions, are separated from each other by 
open squares, which at one time were provided with 
water and fountains. The shops are tenanted by retail 
dealers in woollen, cotton, and silk goods. Before the 
shops are counters, on which sit, with their wares dis- 
played, makers of caps, shoes, &c. and money-changers 
with their heaps of copper coin. Beneath the counters 
are stalls generally occupied by cobblers. The shops 
of drapers, saddlers, braziers, ironmongers, armourers, 
bookbinders, &c. are found together, as in most cities 
in the East. There is a cattle-market daily, two grain- 
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markets for wood and charcoal, while every mala or 
quarter is provided with a winter depét for fuel. No 
supplies of grain or other articles of chief necessity can 
arrive during the winter. The itinerant traders are 
very numerous at Caboul, each class with its peculiar 
cries, and amongst others is the representative of the 
London “old clothesman,” whose cry is “ Zir-i-khona ? 
rakht-i-khona ?”"—“ old bullion? old clothes?” The 
principal street of the city is ten or twelve feet broad, 
and this and another main street are always crowded 
during the day, and exhibit besides a scene of busy 
industry—* cooks preparing ‘ kabobs,’ and confectioneis 
sweetmeats; cutlers and farriers employed on guns, 
swords, and horseshoes ; the silk-mercer, the dealer in 
carpets, furs, lace, chintz, saddlery, &c. all attentive 
to their occupations, and all in the open day.” Mr. 
Atkinson, from whom we borrow this sketch, adds *~- 
“The people live a good deal out of doors, and eat thei. 
meals constantly at the benches, where the cooks, a 
numerous class, fry their ‘kabobs.’ Then there are 
the ice-shops and ‘ Falooda’ shops, where you sec the 
rugged Afghan regaling on summer dainties, crunch- 
ing a Jump of ice, with the usual quantum of cherries, 
grapes, or other fruit, and a goodly portion of his 
brown cake of bread, everything of the kind being 
what is called dog-cheap.” The luxurious appearance 
of the fruit-shops extorts the admiration of every tra- 
veller who visits Caboul, which has always been 
famous for its fruit. Here are to be seen melons, 
grapes, pears, apples, plums, peaches, in the greatest 
profusion, but elegantly arranged on pieces of ma- 
ong of different heights, while the shops themselves 
are little better than sheds. The supply of excellent 
vegetables is also very abundant. 

Winter is a dreary season to the inhabitant of 
Caboul, who reposes himself upon his ‘sandali,’ and 
awaits in supine sloth the return of spring. Mr. 
Masson describes the ‘ sandali’ as consisting merely 
of “a takbt, or table, placed over a cavity in the 
ground, or some other receptacle to contain fire, and 
covered with a number of capacious cloths and quilts. 
A little fuel suffices to raise heat, which is retained by 
the quilts, and as little is necessary to sustain it. 
Around this sit during the day the various members of 
a family. Upon the surface of the ‘takht’ they ar- 
range their repasts; and at night, when inclined to 
repose, have only to fall backwards and draw the 
corner of the ‘sandali’ over them.” When the spring 
returns, many persons find their limbs so much cramped, 
that they do not recover the perfect use of them for 
some time. The winter is not fairly over before the 
beginning of April. 





Gizzard Pebbles.—The real use of poultry swallowing pebbles 
so often along with their harder kinds of food is one of the most 
curious subjects in natural history. That they should have fo 
resort to artificial means, apparently more likely to hinder thau 
help them in grinding their food, is at the first view almost incre- 
dible. The gizzard forms their millstones, and what they can 
want with pebbles and gravel is a pr oe puzzle to philvso- 
phers. However the poultry tribe will not thrive on hard corn with- 
out ; they get fat in pens, because there they have their food ready 
ground, On opening the gizzard of a bird (says Roget, in his 
* Bridgewater Treatise ), it is constantly found to contain a certain 
gress of small pebbles, which must have been swallowed by 
the animal. The most natural reason that can be assigned for 
the presence of those stones is, that they aid the gizzard in tritu- 
rating the contained food, and that they, in fact, supply the office 
of teeth in that operation. Both Fordyce and Huuter concur in 
establishing the truth of the common opinion, that in all birds 
possessing gizzards, the presence of the stones is essential to per- 
fect digestion. A greater or less number of them is contained 
in every gizzard when the bird has been able to meet with the 
requisite supuly, and they are never swaliowed but along with 


markeis, and a fruit-market; and there are also ; the food. Several bundred were found in the gizzard of a turkey ; 
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and two thousand in that of a goose: so great an accumulation 
could never have been the result of mere accident. If the alleged 
mistake could ever occur, we should expect it to take place to the 
greatest exteut in those birds which are starving for want of fuod ; 
but this is far from being the case. It is found that even chickens, 
which have been batched by artificial heat, and which could 
never have beeu instructed by the parent, are yet guided by a 
uvatural instinct in the choice of the proper materials for fod, and 
for assisting its digestion ; aud if a mixture of alarge quantity of 
stones with a small proportion of grain. be set before them, they 
will at once pick out the grain,and swallow along with it only 
the proper proportion of stones. The best proof of the utility of 
these substances may be derived from the experiments of Spal- 
lauzaui, who ascertained that grain is not digested in the stomachs 
of birds when it is protected from the effects of trituration :— 
“Thus the gizzard may,” as Hunter remarks, “ be regarded as a 
pair of jaws whose teeth are taken in, occasionally, to assist in 
this internal mastication. The lower part of the gizzard consists 
of a thin muscular bag, of which the office is to digest the food 
which has just been triturated.” “Stones taken into the stomachs 
of birds (says Bewick), are seldom known to pass with the feces, 
but, being ground down and separated by the powerful action of 
the gizzard, are mixed with the food, and, no doubt, contribute 
essentially to the health of the animal.” ‘This last circumstance 
ouly makes the matter still more puzzling; that the gizzard 
should waut the assistance of pebbles, and yct be able to grind 
and entirely digest such flinty substances. 





Use of Brandy in Wines.—This practice, universal in the 
wines of Spain, Portugal, and Sicily which are inteuded for the 
English market, has also been introduced into our domestic 
wines, under the mistaken notion of preventing them turning 
sour, aud with the idea that it enabled them to keep a longer 
time, So far from assisting in preserving the wine, it decom- 
poses it. However slow the effects of this decomposition may 
appear, they are not the less certain. The first and most con- 
spicuous effect is the loss of that undefinable lively or brisk 
flavour which all those who possess accuracy of taste can discover 
in French wines or in natural wines; and a flatness, which must 
be sensible, by the principle of contrast, to the dullest palate 
which shall compare the taste of Claret with that of Port, or that 
of Hock or Grave with Lisbon or Bucellas. It tends equally, 
although in a greater length of time, to destroy the union of the 
colouring priuciple, which is well known to be deposited in Port 
wines, and apparently in a great measure from the action of this 
foreign substance. This fact explains why dishonest wine-mer- 
chants add brandy to their Port wines, to give them earlier the 
appearance of age, by producing the crust, a criterion by which 
ho experienced or intelligent wiue-drinker allows himself to be 
misled. Moreover no quantity of brandy can hinder the process 
of acetification, if the circumstances favourable to it are present. 
The only effect of e .ding brandy is to make the vinegar stronger, 
not to prevent its formatiou. ‘This is sufficiently proved in the 
process of making vinegar in Germany, by what is termed the 
quick vinegar-work, viz. by which alcohol is directly transformed 
into vinegar in a few hours. (Ure’s Dictionary of Arts,‘ Acetic 
Acid.’) I have dwelt the more on this subject because this view 
is opposed to all popular opinions and practices, opinions most 
assuredly founded on erroneous and vague analogies drawn from 
some supposed preservative power residing in spirits, I am the 
more particular in calling to this subject the attention of those 
who may engage in the manufacture of domestic wines, because 
a notion is prevalent that these wines are, above all others, de- 
ficient in durability, and cannot exist without this admixture. 
The effect, on the contrary, is to destroy the briskness of these 
wines, ofien the ouly meritorious quality they possess, while it 
increases their expense and diminishes their salubrity. (M‘Cul- 
loch, Remarks, p. 156.) The alcohol thus uucombined acts on 
the orgaus of the body in the same way as alcohol ouly diluted 
with an equivalent quantity of water. This is manifest even in 
the difference of the moral effects of unadulterated wine, in 
which the spirit is an integral element, and those of the coloured 
liquids which serve merely as a vehicle for a large portion of 
alcohol. The pure light wines of France and Germany produce 
an agreeable exhilaration of mind, v:ry unlike the mere iy 
excitement, almost amounting to ferocity, which results from 
the largely brandied wines, which are too much in vogue in 
England, The diseases also which attend spirit-drinkers, chiefly 
disorders of the liver, are commouly met with among the cou- 
sumers of wines to which brandy or whiskey has been adveu- 
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titiously added, though such disorders rarely, if ever, follow 
even the intemperate use of pure wine. Much therefore of the 
ill-health supposed to follow the habitual use of wine must be 
attributed to the alcohol with which they are adulterated, not 
to the wine itself. As the domestic wines, whether obtained 
from the makers of sweets, or prepared at home, have the largest 
quantity of alcohol adventitiously mixed with them, often to the 
amount of a fourth, or even a third, it is most important that 
the facts above stated should be known to the consumers of them, 
more particularly to females, who frequently imagine that they 
are taking something less objectionable in preferring these to the 
wines used by men. The light wines of France, of the Rhine, 
the Moselle, or the Amontillado and Mauzanilla of Spain, to 
which brandy is not added, are much to be commended, as 
more wholesome, and not very much more expensive: at all 
events the health would gain where the purse suffers,— Penny 


Cyclopedia. 


Vegetable Ivory.—There is an article now coming into 
general use, called vegetable ivory, concerning which we have 
had so many inquiries that we shall probably be gratifying our 
readers by a more particular account of it than we can give im 
the notices to correspondents, The ivory nut is the produce of a 
tree found on the banks of theriver Magdalena, in that part of 
South America formerly called New Granada, but now con- 
stituting the republic of Columbia. Humboldt and Boupland 
found it at places called Barancas Vermejas and Ibague, at the 
foot of Mount Quindiu, aud also on the Rio Opon and Cafio de 
Chucuri. The Spanish botanists Ruiz and Pavon also met with 
it in the groves of Peru in the hotter parts of the Andes, and 
named it Phytelephas macrocarpa; the Prussian botanist Wil- 
denow changed the name, without sufficient reason, to Ele- 
plantusia macrocarpa, but his bad example is not followed. The 
natives of Columbia call it Tagua, or Cabeza de Negro (Negro’s 
head), in aliusion, we presume, to the figure of the nut, Almost 
all we know about it is contained in the following memorandum, 
published by the Spanish writers above mentioned :—“ The In- 
diaus cover their cottages with the leaves of this most beautiful 
Palm, The fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, by which 
travellers allay their thirst; afterwards this same liquor becomes 
milky and sweet, and it changes its taste by degrees as it acquires 
solidity, till at last it is almost as hard as ivory. The liquor con- 
tained in the young fruits becomes acid if they are cut from the 
tree and kept some time. From the kervels the Indians fashion 
the knobs of walking-sticks, the reels of spindles, and little toys, 
which are whiter than ivory, and as hard, if they are not put 
under water ; and if they are, they become white and hard again 
when dried. Bears devour the young fruit with avidity.” The 
tree which furnishes these uuts is a Palm, although Humboldt 
and Kunth have referred it, for some reason with which we are 
unacquainted, to the order of Screw Pines (Pandanacezx), an 
error which is preserved by all botanists up to the present day. 
Two species are known, the Phytelephas macrocarpa, or large- 
fruited, and microcarpa, or small-fruited. The part of the kernel 
which is thus similar to ivory is what is called the albumen; 
that is to say, the nutritious substauce which surrounds the 
embryo, and which is destined to feed it when it begins to grow. 
It is of the same nature, though not of the same cousistence, as 
the flour of corn, the spicy substance of the nutmeg, and the meat 
of the cocoa-uut, which in other Palm-trees becomes very hard ; 
that of the Date-Palm is quite as hard, if not harder; but it is 
not white enough or large enough to be worth using by the 
turner. The Doum Palm, or Forking Palm, of Thebes, the 
fruits of which are called gingerbread-uvuts at Alexandria, has a 
similar albumen, which is turned into beads for rosaries; and 
our correspondent Mr. Murray informs us that he has a model 
of the Double Cocoa-nut, or Coco de Mer, beautifully carved 
from a portion of its own albumen, as hard as ivory, and sus- 
ceptible of as fine a polish. He says he has also seen a figure 
cut from the same specimen, furming the end of the shaft of a 
lady's parasol, not to be discriminated from one carved in ivory. 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


The Salamander, the fabled daughter of fire in former times, 
has now dwindled down into a harmless lizard. Such is the sad 
work which our modern naturalists, sworn enemies of all fictions 
but their owr, have made with the ingenious and brilliant fabri- 
cations of antiquity. It is almost unnecessary to repeat now, 
that there is not the slightest foundation for the story of this animal 
being able to resist the action of fire, 

3L2 ” 
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(Lord Mayor’s Show.—From Hogarth.) 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 
{Abridged from ‘ London.’} 
A tove of sight-seeing was a characteristic feature in 
our forefathers; and the remark made by Trinculo, in 
* The Tempest,’ that “ when they will not give a doit 
toa lame beggar, they will Jay out ten to see a dead 
Indian,” was a most truthful saying. This feeling 
generated the frequent display of pageantry on public 
occasions, more particularly when the mayor of London 
was installed in his office, an event anciently comme- 
morated with a degree of pomp of which spectators of 
a modern “ Lord Mayor’s Show” can form but little 
conception, and which was intimately associated with 
the office in.the eyes of the ancient citizens. These 
Ridings, as they were termed, occurred so often also 
on the public entries into London of our kings or their 
consorts, or of foreign potentates and ambassadors, 
that they became matters of constant expectation with 
the gayer classes, and were ardently Jooked forward to 
a the city apprentices as an excuse for a holiday. 
Chaucer, speaking of the gay apprentice, “ Perkin 
Revelour,” says that 
“ when there any riding was in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe thider wold he lepe : 

And till that he had all the sight yseen 

And danced well, he would not come agen.” 

The origin of these ridings may be traced to the 
early part of the thirteenth century; for when King 
John, in the year 1215, first granted a mayor to the 
city of London, it was stipulated that he should be 
ae for approval either to the king or his justice. 

rom this originated the procession to Westminster, 
where the king’s palace was situated; and as the 
judges also sat there, it was necessary for the citizens 
in either instance to repair thither, which they did 
annually, on horseback. A water-procession, however, 
came into vogue earlier than is generally imagined : 
the accounts of the Grocers’ Company for the year 
1436 contain items of expenditure for “ hiring of 
barges” for such water-processions nineteen years 
before the date of their supposed introduction by Sir 
John Norman, who is lauded by the City laureate, 
Middleton, in his pageant for 1621, called the ‘ Sun in 
Aries,’ as “ the first lord mayor that was rowed to 
Westminster with silver oars at his own cost and 





Although the old chroniclers have left us a pretty 
complete series of descriptions of royal entertainments 
and processions through the City, we meet with nothing 
that will inform us of what the lord mayor's own pa- 
geantry consisted, as exhibited in his honour on the 
day of his entrance upon the duties of his office, until 
the year 1533, when the unfortunate Anne Boleyn came 
from Greenwich to Westminster, on the day of her 
coronation ; the mayor and citizens having been in- 
vited by Henry to fetch Anne from Greenwich to the 
Tower, and “ to see the citie ordered and garnished 
with pageauntes in places accustomed, for the honour 
of her Grace,” which was accordingly performed as 
they used to do when the mayor is presented at West- 
minister, on the morrow after Simon and Jude.* The 
following is the description given by Hall of the barges 
of the mayor and company :—“ First, before the mayor’s 
barge was a foist or wafter? full of ordnance, in which 
was a great dragon continually moving and casting 
wild fire, and rounde about stood terrible monsters arid 
wild men casting fire and making hideous noises :”’ 
this vessel served to clear the way for the mayor's 
barge, which “ was garnished with many goodly bah- 


ners and streamers, and richly covered; in whic’ 


barge were shalmes, shagbushes, and divers other in- 
struments, which continually made goodly harmony. 
Next after the mayor followed his fellowship, the 
Haberdashers, next after them the Mercers, then the 
Grocers, and so every company in his order; and, last 
of all, the mayor’s and sheriffs’ officers, every company 
having melody in his barge by himself, and goodly gar- 
nished with banners, and some garnished with silk, and 
some with arras and rich carpets; and in that order 
they rowed downward to Greenwich towne, and there 
cast anchor, making great melody.” 

Among the pageants exhibited upon land on the day 
of the lord mayor’s “ inauguration,” one was generally 
introduced, if possible, in punning allusion to the 
name of the mayor. In 1415 John Wells, of the Gro- 
cers’ Company, was mayor, and three wells running 
with wine were exhibited at the conduit in Cheapside, 
attended by three virgins to personate Mercy, Grace, 
and Pity, who gave of the wine to all comers: these 


* The 29th,of October, the regular Lord Mayor's Day, until 
the alteration of the style, in 1752. 
+ A barge or pinnace propelled by rowers. 
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wells were surrounded with trees laden with oranges, 
almonds, lemons, dates, &c., in allusion to his trade as 
a grocer. In the same way Peele’s pageant of 1591, 
“ Descensus Astree,” which was written for the mayor- 
alty of William Web, contained a similar allusion; for 
“in the hinder part of the pageant did sit a child, 
representing Nature, holding.in her hand a distaff, 
and spinning a web, which passeth through the hand 
of Fortune, and is wheeled up by time.” 

The earliest notices of pageants exhibited on lord 
mayor’s day, hitherto discovered, are the entries from 
the Drapers’ books, quoted by Herbert in his ‘ History 
of the Livery Companies,’ where an entry for 13/. 4s. 
7d. occurs for Sir Laurence Aylmer’s pageant, in 1510. 
When Sir William Draper was mayor, in 1566-7, a 
pageant was exhibited in which six boys were placed, 
who sang and pronounced speeches: in the procession 
appeared forty-six bachelors in gowns furred with 
foins,* and crimson satin hoods; twenty-eight whifflers 
to clear the way; forty-eight men bearing wax torches 
an ell in length, and the same number armed with 
javelins. Two “ woodmen,” or savages, carried clubs 
and hurled squibs to clear the way for the procession. 
They were constant precursors of pageants in the 
olden time, and are frequently alluded to by the old 
dramatists and authors of popular literature; and as 
late as 1686 “‘ twenty savages, or green-men, walked 
with squibs and fireworks to sweep the streets and 
keep off the crowd” before the principal pageant. The 
representation here given of these wild-men with their 





clubs and green-men hurling their fire-works are 
derived from Bate’s ‘ Book of Fireworks’ (1635) and 
other contemporary sources. 





William Smyth, * citizen and haberdasher, of Lon- | 
don,” penned, for the benefit of posterity, in the year | 
1555, ‘A breffe Description of the Royal] Citie of | 
London,’ in which the best detailed account of the | 
mayoralty-shows during the reign of the Virgin Queen 
is to be met with. The water-procession consisted of 
the mayor’s barge, wherein he sat with all the alder- 
men, near which “ goeth a shyppbote, of the Queen’s 
Majestie’s, being trymmed up, and rigged likea appre 
of war, with dyvers peeces of ordinance, standards, 

yennons, and targets of the proper arms of the sayd 

ayor, the armes of the citie, of this company,” &c., 
before which goes the barge of his own company, with 


* Foins batchelors and budge batchelors are frequently men- 
tioved in all oid accounts of civic pageantry; they obtained 
their names from the furs with which their gowns were trimmed. 
Foins is the skin of the marten; budge is lamb-skin with the 





wool dressed outwards. 
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the bachelors’ barge, “‘ and so all the companies in 
London, in order,-every one havinge their own proper 
barge, garnished with the armes of their company.” 
On their return from Westminter they land at Paul's 
Wharf, when the mayor and aldermen “ take their 
horses, and in great pompe passe through the greate 
street of the citie, called Cheapside.” The procession 
is opened by “ certain men apparelled like devils, and 
wylde men with squibs.” Then come standards, em- 
blazoned with the armes of the city, and the mayor, 
drummers, fifers, and about “ seventy or eighty poore 
men marchinge two and two together, in blewe gownes, 
with redd sleeves, and capps, every one bearing a pike 
and a targett, whereon is paynted the armes of all 
them that have been mayor, of the same company 
that this new mayor is of.” These are followed by 
other banner-bearers, musicians and whifflers; “ then 
the pageant of tryumph, rychly decked; whereuppon, 
by certayne figures and wrytinges (partly touchyng 
the name-of the sayd mayor), some matter touching 
justice and the office of a magistrate is represented.” 
Then come trumpeters, “and certayne whifflers, in 
velyet coles and chaynes of golde, with white staves in 
their hands,’ to clear the way; followed by the bat- 
chelors of the mayor's company, and “ the waytes of 
the citie in blewe gownes, red sleeves, and cappes, every 
one having his silver collar about his neck.” After- 
wards come the livery and the great officers of the 
city, followed by the lord mayor, attended by his sword 
and mace-bearer, with whom rides the old mayor. 
Behind them come the aldermen, two and two together, 
the procession being closed by the two sheriffs. 

The whifflers, who played so important a part in the 
show, were young freemen, who marched at the head 
of their proper companies to clear the way. Among 


| the collection of prints and title-pages formed by John 
| Bagford, and now placed in the British Museum, are 
_ two very curious ones, which are here eopied. 


The 

bear date 1635, and represent a whiffler with his “ staif 
and chain,” and the lord mayor’s hench-boy, as deco- 
rated for attendance, with a gold chain and a staff, 
having a bunch of flowers at top, secured by a lace 


| handkerchief tied in a knot round the stems, and flow- 


ing below. These pages to the mayor derived their 
name, says Blackstone, from following the haunch of 
their masters, and thence being called haunch-boys, or 
hench-boys. The reader will remember the quarrel 


between Oberon and Titania, in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ concerning the “ little changeling boy” 
the King of Fairies wished to make “ his hench-man,” 
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During the reign of James I. the display of.pageantry 
on Lord Mayor’s Day considerably increased, both on 
land and water, for it was not uncommon to place sea- 
chariots, with Neptune and other characters in them, 
upon the Thames, to address the mayor before going 
to Westminster. Middleton’s pageant, ‘The Triumphs 
of Truth,’ 1613, describes “ five isiands, artfully gar- 
nished with all manner of Indian fruit-trees, drugges, 
spiceries, and the like; the middle island having a 
faire castle, especially beautified,” the whole intended 
as an emblem of the Grocers’ Company (of which body 
the mayor was a member), their East Indian trade, and 
recently-erected forts there. These islands, upon his 
return, figure in the show by land, being placed on 
wheels, and having one of the five senses (personated 
by children) seated on each of them. The other pa- 
geants exhibited on this occasion, and the various 
impersonations displayed, had all some reference to 
morality and good government. Thus the first cha- 
racter who attends at Baynard’s Castle to receive the 
mayor on his return from Westminster is Truth’s at- 
tendant angel, accompanied by his champion, Zeal, 
who conduct him to Paul’s Chain, where they are met 
by Envy and Error in a triumphant chariot, who pro- 
pose to the mayor to— 


« Join together both in state and triumph, 
Aud down with beggarly and friendless Virtue, 
That hath so long impoverish'd this fair city.” 


They are, however, put to flight for a time by Truth, 
who approaches in her chariot, and conducts the mayor 
to “ London's Triumphant Mount,” the great feature 
of the day's show. It is veiled by a fog or mist, cast 
over it by Error’s disciples, Barbarism, Ignorance, Im- 
pudence, and Falsehood, four monsters with clubs, who 
sit at each corner. At the cominand of Truth, “ the 
mists vanish and give way; the cloud suddenly rises, 
and changes into a bright spreading canopy, stuck 
thick with stars, and beams of gold shooting forth 
round about it.” Inthe midst sits London, attended 
by Religion, Liberality, Perfect Love, Knowledge, and 

odesty ; while at the back sit Chastity, Fame, Sim- 
plicity, and Meekness. After a speech from London, 
“the whole triumph moves in richest glory towards 
the Cross in Cheap,” where Error again causes his 
mist to enshroud it, which is again removed by Truth, 
a manceuvre of the machinist which is frequently re- 
peated during the passage to Guildhall and back to the 
service at St. Paul's, where it was always customary for 
the mayor to attend after dinner, going in full pro- 
cession with all the pageants; and when service was 
over, he retired to his own house, where farewell 
speeches were addressed to him, in this instance, by 
London and Truth; Zeal, at the command of the latter, 
finishing the day’s show by shooting a flame at the 
chariot of Error, which sets it on fire, and all the 
beasts that are joined to it. 

(To be continued.) 


PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.—XII. 
1591—1592. 
Cowpray, Etvetuam, Rycor, &c. 


“Ow the 15th of August Queen Elizabeth left Farnham 
for Cowdray, where she was sumptuously entertained 
by the Lord Montague, and remained til] the 2st. 
She arrived there about eight at night; her first ap- 
pearance was hailed by loud music, which at her 
entrance suddenly ceased, while a personage in ar- 
mour, standing between two porters carved in wood, 
received her with a specch in which he said “ it was a 
prophecy since the first stone was laid, that these walls 
should shake, and the roof totter, till the wisest, the 
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fairest, and most fortunate of all creatures should, by 
her first step, make the foundations staid, and by the 
glance of ber eyes make the turret steady ;” that his 
fellow-porters, ‘‘ thinking there could be none so noble, 
fell.on sleep... .. Mark, how they Jook, more ijike 
posts than porters, retaining only their shapes, but 
deprived of serses..... And now it is: for the 
music is at an end, this house immoveable, your virtue 
immortal. O miracle of time, nature’s ghory, fortune’s 
empress, the world’s wonder!” In the course of the 
following days she was entertained by similar ad- 
dresses from a pilgrim, a wild man, andan angler. On 
the 20th she “ dined in the privy walks in the garden, 
and the lords and ladies at a table forty-eight yards 
long. In the evening the country-people presented 
themselves to her Majesty in a pleasant dance, with 
tabor and pipe, and the Lord Montague and his lady 
among them, to the great pleasure of all the beholders, 
and gentle applause of her Majesty.” On the 2Ist she 
left for Chichester. Cowdray is now, and has long 
been, a deserted ruin. 

At Chichester she remained some days, but the 
account of her reception has been lost. Thence she 
proceeded by Petworth and Stanstead to Portsmouth, 
to which place ale was sent from Guildford for her 
use. Thence to Titchfield House, the seat of the Earl 
of Southampton, and then to the town of Southampton, 
where also ale was sent from Guildford: were South- 
ampton and Portsmouth unable to produce ale suffi- 
ciently good for her drinking? or was Guildford 
celebrated for its ale, as Alton is now? On the 13th 
of September she was at Sir Henry Wallop’s, at Farley 
near Basing ; and on the 20th at Odiham, at both of 
which places she was magnificently entertained, but 
there are no records of the proceedings. 

On the same day, the 20th, she arrived at Elvetham, 
the seat of the Ear] of Hertford, who received her 
“ with his train wel] mounted, to the number of two 
hundred and upwards, and most of them wearing 
chains of gold about their necks.”’ But as Elvetham 
was “none of the ear]’s chief mansion-houses,” he had 
had to make preparations for her reception. ‘“ First, 
there was made a room of estate for the nobles, and at 
the end thereof a withdrawing place for her Majesty. 
The outsides of the walls were all covered with boughs 
and clusters of ripe hazel-nuts, the insides with arras, 
the roof of the place with works of ivy-leaves, the 
floor with sweet herbs and green rushes. Near ad- 
joining unto this were many offices new built, as 
namely, spicery, larder, chaundry, wine-cellar, ewry, 
and pantry, all of which were tiled. Not far off was 
erected a large hall, for the entertainment of knighis, 
ladies, and gentlemen of chief account. There was 
also a several place for her Majesty's footmen and their 
friends. Then was there a long bower for her 
Majesty's guards; another for other servants of her 
Majesty’s house; another for my lord’s steward, to 
keep his table in; another for his gentlemen that 
waited. Most of these foresaid rooms were furnished 
with tables, and the tables carried twenty-three yards 
in length. Moreover on the same hill, there was 
risen 2 great common buttery; a kitchen-house; 
a large pastry with five ovens new built, some of 
them fourteen feet deep; a great kitchen, with four 
ranges, and a boiling-place for small boiled meats; 
another kitchen with a very long range, for the waste, 
to serve all comers; a boiling-house for the great 
boiler; a room for the scullery; another room for 
the cook’s lodging. Some of these were covered with 
canvas, and other some with boards. Between the 
earl’s house and foresaid hiil, where these rooms were 
raised, there had been made in the bottom, by handy 
labour, a goodly pond, cut to the perfect figure of a 
half-moon. In this pond were three notable grounds, 
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where hence to present ber Majesty with sports and 
pastimes. The first was a ship isle of a hundred feet 
in length and fourscore feet broad, bearg three 
trees orderly set for three masts; the second was a 
fort, twenty feet every way, and overgrown with 
willows; the third and last was a small mount, rising 
to four circles of green privet hedges, the whole in 
height twenty feet, and forty feet broad at the bottom. 
These three places were equally distant from the side 
of the pond, and every one by a just measured pro- 
portion distant from the other. In the said water 
were divers boats prepared for music, but especially 
there was a pinnace full furnished with masts, yards, 
sails, anchors, cables, and all other the ordinary 
tackling, and with iron pieces, and lastly with 
flags, streamers, and pendants, to the number of 
twelve, all painted with divers colours and sundry 
devices.” 

On entering Elvetham Park she was received by a 
poet with a long address in Latin verse, and while he 
was pronouncing it, “six virgins were behind him, 
busily removing blocks out of her Majesty’s way ; 
which blocks were supposed to be laid there by the 
person of Envy, whose condition is to envy at every 
good thing, but especially to malice the proceedings of 
Virtue, and the glory of true Majesty.” These vir- 
gins represented the three Graces and three Hours; 
they were attired in gowns of taffeta sarsenet of 
various colours, with garlands of flowers on their 
heads, and baskets of sweet herbs and flowers on their 
arms. They preceded her Majesty to the house, 
strewing the way with flowers, and singing “* a sweet 
song of six parts” as they walked along. Four days 
were occupied with similar entertainments; on the 
Jast day the Fairy Queen and her attendants brought 
a garland “in the form of an imperial crown,” with an 
address and dancing. The following was the closing 
song * of six parts,” with the music of an excellent 
concert; wherein was the lute, bandora, bass-viol, 
ciltern, treble-viol, and finte :"— 


« Eliza is the fairest Queen 
That ever trod upon this green. 
Eliza's eyes are blessed stars, 
Inducing peace, subduing wars. 
Eliza’s hand is crystal bright, 
Her words are balm, her looks are light ; 
Eliza’s breast is that fair hill, 
Where virtue dwells, and sacred skill. 
O blessed be each day and hour, 
Where sweet Eliza builds her bower.” 


This so delighted her Majesty, that “ she commanded 
to hear it sung and to be danced three times over ;” 
dismissing the actors “ with thanks, and with a gra- 
cious largess,” and this although it rained heavily. 
She then immediately took her departure, al] the actors 
in the different entertainments attending on her, 
wringing their hands, and showing signs of sorrow for 
her departure; the poet making her a farewell ad- 
dress, and the following song being sung at the gate, 
to hear which her Majesty, ‘ notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, stayed her coach, and pulled off her mask, 
giving great thanks :"— 
© Come again, fair Nature’s treasure, 

Whose looks yield joys exceediug measure. 

Come again, world's star-bright eye, 

Whose presence beautifies the sky. 

Come again, world’s chief delight, 

Whose absence makes eternal night. 

Come again, sweet lively sun ; 

When thou art gone, our joys are cone. 


“ O come again, fair Nature’s treasure, 
Whose looks yield joys exceeding measure. 
O ceme again, world’s chief delight, 





Thine absence makes cterual night. 
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O come again, world’s star-briglit eye, 

Whose presence doth adorn the sky. 

O come again, sweet beauty’s sun ; 

When thou art goue, our joys are done.” 


Though the flattery is sufficiently vehement, the 
grossness is certainly much redeemed by the elegance 
and fancy of the puctical medium by which it was 
administered. 

On the 24th the Queen was again at Farnbam 
Castle; on the 26th, at Sutton Place, the seat of Sir 
Richard Weston: returning thence to her own palace 
at Richmond. But in the beginning of November she 
was at Scuthwick, in Hampshire, with Monsieur 
Beauvoir, the ambassador, and Monsieur de Reaux, 
the envoy, from Henry IV. of France; and on the 
13th she visited the Bishop of Ely, in Ely Place, 
London. 

In 1592 the Queen paid a few visits in the neighbour- 
hood of London, but her first Progress was not till 
August, when she proceeded to Bisham Abbey, a _re- 
tired but pleasantly situated residence in Berkshire, 
near the a opposite to Marlow. It had been 
previously a richly eudowed establishment for Augus- 
tine canons, but suppressed by Henry VIIL., and, after 
some changes, was now the property of Sir Edward 
Hoby, who, with his mother (a daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, and again a widow, her second husband, John, 
Lord Russel, having died in 1584), now resided here. 
The Qucen’s reception was as warm and complimentary 
as usual. The following curious entries referring to it 
are from the churchwarden’s books of the adjacent 
parish of Marlow :— 


“Item, paid John Black for mending the »s. d. 
bells when the Queen came to Bisham . 1 6 
“Ttem, paid for naiis and drink the same 
time : ‘ ‘ ° iy 
“Ttem, received of players for playing in 
the church-loft ‘ ‘ : 2 0 
“Item, paid to one for the carriage of the 
morris-coats to Maidenhead 0 4” 


Were the players of Marlow so ambitious of becom- 
ing court musicians that they were willing to pay two 
shillings for the opportunity of exhibiting before the 
Queen in Marlow cliurch ? or were the Marlow players 
lent, ‘* for a consideration,” to Bisham church? for 
there were but few attractions to draw her thence to 
Marlow. The “ morris-coats” (garments hung with bells 
for the morris-dancers) were probably sent to Maiden- 
head for the players to exhibit before the Queen, either 
on her progress to Bisham or on her departure; most 
likely on her arrival, for the recorder of this visit, Mr. 
Edward Jones, secretary to the lord keeper, says, “ at the 
top of the hill going to Bissam” a wild man came forth 
and addressed her in aspeech. Bisham lies in a valley 
beneath the hill over which the road leads to Maid- 
enhead, and she in all likelihood went through 
Marlow on her departure, as in the same month 
(August) we find her visiting Sir Henry Lee at Qua- 
rendon near Aylesbury. 

Sir Edward Hoby was eminent as a parliamentary 
speaker, not undistinguished as a writer in controver- 
sial divinity, and the friend and patron of the learned 
Camden, who dedicated to him his ‘Hibernia ;’ his 
mother had written Greek and Latin verses on ler 
husband and son, and other verses preserved by Fuller ; 
and yet the following is a specimen of what was deemed 
best suited to the Queen’s taste, to which they were 
content to administer. Midway on the hill, after 
leaving the wild man, were “Pan and two Virgins 
keeping sheep,” and after some conversation as to the 
worthlessness of men’s love, one of the virgins thus 
informs Pan of her Majesty’s arrival :— 
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“This way cometh the Queen of this island, the | don. Here she was received by an “old gentleman, 


wonder of the world, and nature’s glory, leading affec- 
tions in fetters, virginity’s slaves: embracing mildness 
with justice, Majesty’s twins. In whom nature hath 
imprinted beauty, not art painted it; in whom wit 
hath bred learning, but not without labour; labour 
brought forth wisdom, but not without wonder. By 
rer it is (Pan) that all our carts that thou seest are 
Jaden with corn, when in other countries they are filled 
with harness (armour) ; that our horses are Jed with a 
whip, theirs with a lance; that our rivers flow with 
fish, theirs with blood ; our cattle feed on pastures, the 
feed on pastures like cattle. One hand she stretchet 
towards France, to weaken rebels; the other to Flanders, 
to strengthen religion: her heart to both countries, 
her virtues to all. This is she at whom envy hath shot 
all her arrows; and now for anger brake her bow ; 
on whom God hath laid all his blessings, and we for 
joy clap our hands. Heedless Treason goeth headless, 
and close treachery restless. Danger looketh pale to 
behold her majesty; and Tyranny blusheth to hear of 
her mercy. Jupiter came into the house of poor 
Baucis, and she vouchsafeth to visit the base farms of 
her subjects. We, upon our knees, will entreat her to 
come into the valley, that our houses may be blessed 
with her presence, whose hearts are filled with quiet- 
ness by her government. To her we wish as many 
years as our fields have ears of corn, both infinite ; 
and to her enemies, as many troubles as the wood hath 
leaves, all intolerable.” 

In the same month, as we have already mentioned, 
the Queen spent two days at Quarendon, and here also 
were exhibited masques for her entertainment, con- 
trived to assure her of the unbounded devotion of the 
brave old knight to her person and service. The latter 
part consisted of a narrative, by a character represent- 
ing a chaplain, of the sickness, recovery, and at length 
the apparent death of a knight devoted to the Queen, 
and concluding with his will. The Queen’s arrival 
recovers the knight from his trance, but he confirms 
the will and legacy. The legacy is certainly a singular 
collection of fantastic conceits. 

“Item, I bequeath to your Highness the whole 
Manor of Love, and the appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, viz. :— 


* Woods of high attempts, 
Groves of humble service, 
Meadows of green thoughts 
Pastures of feeding fancies, 
Arable land of large promises, 
Rivers of ebbing and flowing favours, 
Fishing for dainty kisses with smiling countenances, 
Hawking to spring pleasures with the spaniels of kinduess, 
Hunting that dear game which repentance followeth ;” 


with many more, which, if not felt to be tedious then, 
we fear could not fail to be so now, and we therefore 
refrain. 

On the 4th September the Queen was in Bath, and 
at this time also she visited her godson Sir John Har- 
rington, at his house at Kilweston. Thence she pro- 
ceeded to Gloucestershire, where she first visited and 
knighted John Higford of Alderton ; but the object of 
her progress was Sudeley Castle, where she was mag- 
nificently entertained by Giles, Lord Chandos. 
Masques, speeches, verses, and songs were provided 
for her amusement, but offer nothing peculiar for se- 
lection, She remained several days at Sudeley, arriv- 
ing on the 12th; on leaving Sudeley she proceeded to 
Oxford, which she reached on the 22nd, staying, how- 
ever, a day or two at Woodstock. Of her reception at 
Oxford an account is given in page 147. On the 28th 
she left Oxford for Rycot, the seat of Lord Norreys, 
now the property of his descendant the Earl of Abing- 





sometime a soldier,” with a speech, in which he said, 
**My horse, my armour, my shield, my sword, the 
riches of a young soldier, and an old soldier’s reliques, 
I should here offer to your Highness ; but my four boys 
have stolen them from me, vowing themselves to arms, 
and Jeaving me to my prayers. . . . This is their reso- 
lution, at my desire, that their lives be employed 
wholly in your service, and their deaths be their vow’s 
sacrifice.” This is a compliment very happily ex- 
pressed. The old man’s speech concludes: ‘ Vouch- 
safe this trifle (a fair gown); and with this my heart, 
the greatest gift I can offer, and the chiefest that I 
eught.” On the Sunday four messengers from the 
four sons are represented as arriving, bringing letters 
and presents. ‘The first from Ireland, with a dart of 
gold, set with diamonds, and the motto, in Irish, “I 
fly only for my sovereign.” The second messenger 
brought a key from Flanders, with this motto in Dutch, 
“T only open to you.” The third letter inclosed a 
sword from France, with the motto in French, “ Drawn 
only in your defence ;” and the fourth from Spain, 
with a truncheon, and the Spanish motto, “I do not 
command but under you.” The presents were all of 
gold, like the first, and set with diamonds and rubies. 
There is nothing to notice in the letters. On her de- 
parture a messenger from Jersey presented her with a 
daisy of gold set with rubies, bidding her farewell. 
This was her last Progress during the year. 





Swallows.—Iu no part of natural history has there been a more 
absurd or generally received opinion than that of swallows win- 
tering in the mud. It was the Norway bishop Pontoppidan who 
first set that notion afloat in the world, and he only reported it 
from the fishermen, who assured him that they frequently drew 
up great bunches of swallows from the bottom of the lakes there. 
The swallow leaves the green meadows. of England in autumn, 
fur the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of 
Africa. Swallows have been seen crossing the Mediterranean in 
autumn towards the African shores. The celerity with which 
they fly renders any exploit by them on the wing credible 
enough. The flight of birds generally may be estimated at from 
fifty to one hundred and twenty milesan hour. It is remarkable 
that all migratory birds, when detained in captivity, manifest 
great agitation when the period of their migration arrives, inso- 
much that sume of them, the quail in particular, occasionally 
kill themselves in their efforts to escape, This agitation is al- 
ways greatest at night, proving, together with observation, that 
birds generally commence their flight at that time. The swallow 
lives no longer under water than other birds, that is, a few mi- 
nutes ; and yet there are plenty of people, and some even of great 
names as naturalists, who, in spite of that fact, will still perversely 
believe that swallows winter in the mud at the bottom of ponds 
and rivers, and all because we donot happen to know the precise 
kinds of latitude in Africa where they go to. They might with 
as much probability say the same diag other migratory bird ; 
but then they have the authority of celebrated men for ages, from 
Pontoppidan down to Derham and Linnaeus, and above all the 
great Cuvier. Not one of these authors had ever seen a swallow 
that had been drawn from the mud; and in Germany, once, a 
reward of an equal weight in silver was paticty offered to any 
one who should produce swallows found under water; but, as 
Frisch informs us, nobody ever claimed the money. Notwith- 
standing that, Mudie says that persons of great probity made 
asseverations and affidavits of the fact, and the friends of the la- 
borious and accurate Keaumur promised that they would send 
him the identical birds that had wintered under the ice, but 
someliow or other not oue of them ever kept their word with him; 
and when they were pressed, it turned out that, like the beholder 
of ghosts, they had not actually seen them themselves, but had 
been assured of the fact by other eye-witnesses, who were every 
way as worthy of credit. Our own able anatomist, John Hunter, 
says, he esteems it a very wild opinion, that terrestrial animals 
can remain any long time under water without drowning, and 
that their internal anatomy is wholly different from that of the 
frog aud other amphibious animals. 
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